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Foreign Notes 461 

FOREIGN NOTES 

A DEFINITION OF EDUCATION 

The Journal of Education, {London,) May, 1S9S 

Mr. Craik's address at the opening of the new Bruntsfield school, under 
the Edinburgh School Board, was refreshing and stimulative. His defini- 
tion of education was striking in its practical simplicity. By education, he 
said, what do we mean more than this, how some seven or more years of 
life may be most profitably spent? The far-reaching effects of such a view 
of the teacher's work, constantly kept in view, require no comment. We 
claim from our pupils those precious years ; in return we must give them the 
inestimable boon of discipline, a force that will sustain them in the struggle, 
that will give them a sense of mutual sympathy, that will remind them in 
their darkest days of duty, in a word, that will teach them how to live. 
Their second claim on us is that we shall forestall for them the waste that 
is implied in their learning in the punitive school of experience what it was 
our duty to teach them. Equally good were his remarks on technical edu- 
cation, foreign languages, and English literature. Technical education in 
the school, instead of in the workshop, loses something ; as a compensation, 
it must be made a means of intellectual development, of exciting 
some dormant brain power. Foreign languages are to be taught 
with the aim of bringing the pupils into closer contact with other na- 
tions, of giving them new outlets to intelligence, of seeing thought assume a 
new aspect as it appears in another dress. Through English literature we 
must give the intellectual property of sound and discriminating taste. 

THE FUTURE OF ENGLISH EDUCATION 

The Journal of Education, (London,) May, 1895 

In an address to the Manchester Conference, Archdeacon Wilson gave 
what seems to us a certain forecast of the future of English education, 
though the grounds on which he based his prophecy are somewhat ques- 
tionable. He predicted that, as in the past there had been no distinctive 
guiding policy, so in the future the teachers would be the main influence in 
guiding the ideals, and in developing the progress of the next fifty years. 
He founded his predictions on the fact that the great development that had 
taken place in the universities and public schools had come from within the 
profession and not from without it. ' ' They had no Education Department 
or Education Minister to guide or control public schools or the universities. 
These had progressed by the innate force of individuals, who had led the 
profession — names like Arnold, Temple, Thring, and Percival." These are 
names to conjure with, and the sentiment was received with loud applause. 
And yet on calm reflection it must have occurred to his audience that for 
one reformer, for one Thomas Arnold there were ninety and nine head- 
masters who pursued the even tenor of their way, who followed the same 
rule and taught the same subjects as those in which they had been reared 
themselves, resisting all reforms till they had been forced upon them ab 
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extra. But for Royal Commissions, representing the force of public opin- 
ion, dissenters would still be excluded from degrees and fellowships at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge ; mathematics and science would still be unrecognized, 
or taught only as extras, at Eton. 

THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF ENGLISH SCHOOLS 

From the Journal of Education, (London,') June, 1895 

There is one aspect of a recent notorious trial at the Old Bailey, on which 
we feel bound to comment. " A Mother," writing to the Daily Chronicle, 
denounces public schools as the fountain-head of the evil, and accuses head- 
masters of laches in ignoring or hushing up immoral offences, and house- 
masters of base connivance, prompted by a love of gain. Further than this, 
the editor of the Daily Chronicle, in his comments on the case, endorses his 
correspondent's diagnosis, and finds that "if some of our schoolmasters had 
been a little more courageous, and a great deal more conscientious, we 
might have escaped the sickly contamination of these and many preceding 
scandals." On the strength of an intimate and tolerably extensive acquaint- 
ance with public schools, we may venture to pronounce these charges a rail- 
ing accusation. That there may be cynical Gallios among our headmasters, 
like the monster who is gibbeted in this mother's letter, we are not prepared 
to deny ; but we do affirm that they are exceptions, and that our headmas- 
ters as a class are rather open to the contrary charge of resorting to whole- 
sale expulsion as a curs for the plague, of trusting to cautery and surgery, 
and neglecting diet and proper regimem. Against the charge of pococur- 
antism our own columns offer sufficient evidence. Archdeacon Wilson 
(then of Clifton), Mr. Littelton (then of Eton, now of Haileybury), and a 
number of other headmasters and assistants have ' ' laid their finger on the 
place, and said, ' Thou ailest here and here.' " We hold no brief for public 
schools, and have not hesitated to point out their grave detects — their ath- 
letolatry, their extravagance, their clerical headmasters, their untrained and 
unprofessional staffs — but the wholesale denunciation in which the Daily 
Chronicle indulges is not only unjust, but foolish. With all their faults, 
they are, as Talleyrand remarked, the best schools the world has seen ; they 
must be mended, not ended. That boys should be separated from their 
homes and boarded together in great schools is, we allow, an unnatural 
condition fraught with grave moral dangers, but it is inevitable in the ex- 
isting constitution of English society, and in a number of our public schools 
these moral risks have been boldly faced, and m the main prevented. We 
have more than once expressed our conviction that the parent of the future 
will incline more and more to the day school in preference to the boarding 
school ; but half the parents of the middle and upper classes have not, and 
for a long time to come will not have, any option in the matter. 

THE GOUIN METHOD IN GERMANY 

The Journal of Education, (London,) June, i8gs 
It is somewhat amusing to find that scholastic Germany has just discoverd 
"Gouin" — not from M. Gouin's own volume, which has remained, dust- 
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covered, on their shelves for just fifteen years ; but through the medium of 
Mr. Howard Swan's eloquence, backed by the Review of Reviews' experi- 
ments. Mr. R. Kron, of Quedlingburg, chants the paean of "already again 
another new method" in the current number of Die Neueren Sprachen, a 
journal which, under Professor Vietor's editorship, has consistently headed 
the revolution of modern language teaching in Germany. Mr. Kron con- 
fesses that he is not in absolute accord with M. Gouin, and, further, that he 
had thought small beer of the system until, on a visit to London, he. was 
converted by M. Betis at Howard House. But, now he is converted, his 
enthusiasm is gieat. We read his long article with surprise, because we 
consider Professor Vietor's oral method vastly more sound and less me- 
chanical than M. Gouin's; and we happen to know that Professor Vietor 
himself has never been attracted by the French system, and doubtless in his 
paper some one will take up the cudgels in defence of the German plan next 
month, or he will do so himself. 

LINGUISTIC ATTAINMENTS OF ENGLISHMEN 

The Journal of Education, (London,) June, 1893 

At one of the excellent conferences given by the French Prefessors at the 
Westminster Town Hall, M. Duhamel took occasion to compare the lin- 
guistic attainments of Englishmen and Frenchmen. His experience was 
that, out of every hundred educated Englishmen, seventy-five could read, 
understand, and, to a limited extent, converse in French, while, of his own 
countrymen belonging to the same class, not more than twenty-five per cent, 
possessed an equal knowledge of English. We fear that M. Duhamel's esti- 
mate is far too flattering. Taking Oxford and Cambridge undergraduates 
as representing the educated classes, we should reckon that perhaps fifty 
per cent, could read an ordinary French novel without a dictionary, twenty, 
five per cent, could converse with a Frenchman in an omnibus, and five per 
cent, (certainly not more) could hold a discussion in French or translate 
into French a page of Macaulay. 

CLASSICS AT CAMBRIDGE AND OXFORD 

The Educational limes, (London,) July, 1893 

This year, for the first time, pure classics — that is to say, translation and 
composition — were not compulsory for candidates in the second part of the 
Classical Tripos. And, strangely enough, the candidates for the first part 
of the Classical Tripos found the papers this year unusually easy. We trust 
that these signs do not point to the decay of pure scholarship at Cambridge, 
especially at a time when more encouragement is being given to it by Ox- 
ford colleges than formerly. Considering the smallness of the number of 
classical men who at present remain at Cambridge for four years, and that 
the number of candidates for Greats at Oxford this year reached the unpre- 
cedented total of one hundred and sixty-nine, it is evident that Cambridge 
cannot afford to be careless in the matter. 



